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CHARIVARIA. | under discussion than he himself. Yet 
._.}we know certain Cabinet Ministers 

OnE would have expected The Irish! who are never nervous. 

Independent to sympathise with an| * 
oppressed nation, and we must confess; «The King motored yesterday morn- 
that it gave us something of a shock a | ing from Newmarket to Chippenham 
few days ago, when glancing at our! Park, and an early move was made to 
contemporary, to come across the|the coverts. The birds rose well.” 
following lines :— | We always make a point of doing this 
“ON TO CONSTANTINOPLE. in the presence of Royalty. 

Buretars’ Finan OBsective.” “* 
“s" We learn from the New York Corre- 
spondent of The Daily Chronicle that 
Police-Lieutenant Brecker has been 
chosen president of the “‘ Death House 


The Turks are said to be extremely 
annoyed with the so-called Powers, who 
declared, before the war, that in no 
event would either side 
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police needs overhauling. ‘It is not 
creditable that on ordinary occasions 
it should be left to the splendid public 
spirit of the cooks of the Metropolis to 
see that the men do not starve. 


“ What is a wordless play, Father?” 
“A wordless play, my son, is apparently 
an unspeakable production.” 


The Banner of Bacchus, which was 
borne in the Lorp Mayor’s procession 
as one of the emblems of the Vintners’ 





!Company, was,-we hear, greeted at 





be allowed to gain any| 
permanent territorial ad- | 
vantage. Theonly reason, | 
they say, which kept them | 
from assuming the offen- | 
sive was their reliance on | 
this statement. | 


Sree! < 


It is said that an in-| 
fluential group of young 
Scots is endeavouring to 
persuade Sir EDWARD) 
Grey to put in a claim! 
for Kirk Kilisse when the 
settlement comes. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
! 


Quite the most pa- 
thetic sight we have seen 
for some time confronted 
us, the other day, on the 
shelves of a second-hand 
bookseller’s shop, in the 
form of a volume entitled 
“Ts War now Impossi- 
ble?” The price of it 
was absurd. 


The POosSTMASTER- 
GENERAL announced last 
week that the question 
of the introduction 
of a penny postal rate 
between Great Britain 
and France is under 


$ Ww Stam”, 


THE TERROR OF BOND STREET. 
‘‘Prppa Passes’? (NEW VERSION). 








several points with loud 
cries of ‘‘ Hooraysh!” by 
reverent tipplers. 


“Some men,” says the 
Fashion Expert of The 
Evening Standard,“ are 
under the impression that 
if they are ‘in mourning,’ 
their evening ties should 
be black. This is wrong.” 
But we do not so much 
object to these men as to 
those who, to judge by 
their ties, are in half- 
mourning. 


“CYCLING NOTES 
BEAUTIES MISSED BY 
THE Mororist.” 

Thus a contemporary, 
and the statement is 
eonfirmed by a couple of 
young ladies who write 
to tell us that more than 
once, while crossing the 
road, they have escaped 
a motor-bike by a hair’s 
breadth. 





Autumn Fashions. 

‘“‘The elder bridesmaids 
wore dresses of amethyst silk 
taffeta and black picture hats 








consideration. Germany is said to|Club” at Sing Sing Prison by eleven 
feel flattered that the privilege of cor- | of his fellow-prisoners who are also 
responding with her subjects is appar-| under sentence of death. 
ently acknowledged to be worth more | are sure, will grudge Lieutenant Becker 
than twice that amount. lany little compliment of this sort. 
WANTED AT ONCE.— Detectives of} A telegram from Lima, Peru, informs 
miniature stature, able to conceal them-|us that Lieutenant Devinna has been 
selves inside pillar-boxes and breathe | arrested by order of the Minister of 
in that confined space. Apply to The | Justice on a charge of complicity in the 
PostMASTER-GENERAL. (Advt.) Putumayo rubber atrocities. If callous- 
— ness of name means anything they have 
got hold of the right man. 





Dr. Macnamara, in a speech at 
Camberwell, admitted that he had had 
“nerves”? when addressing the House 
of Commons, and he attributed it to a 
feeling that somewhere in the House 
there was probably someone who knew 
a great deal more about the matter 


The Police Review publishes a protest 
against the lack of provision made for 
supplying constables with food on big 
occasions such as strikes and state 
functions. It seems to us that the 
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No one, we! 


to match, and wore breeches 
bridegroom.”’ 
People’s Weekly Journal. 


| the gift of the 
| 


| From the Daily Orders of an Indian 
| Cavalry regiment :— 

‘The Commanding Officer wishes the inside 
| of the men’s horses to be whitewashed.”’ 
| How many a vain wish each one of us 
i has uttered !—and life still goes on. 

The Natal Advertiser, announcing 
the discovery of a skeleton, says: 

‘*We understand that there is a mark on 
the skuli, which bears the appearance of a 
button-hole, but of course there is only bare 
speculation to go upon.’’ 

My dear Watson, it is perfectly simple. 
The man lived on the top of a hill, and 
used a stud to keep his hat on in the 
wind. Pass the hypodermic syringe. 
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“Oh, I’m all right,” I answered | satisfaction that way. There’s no fun 
snappily. in beating these inhuman angels. I’d 
I had still a four-foot putt to win the} as soon whack an indiarubber bogie.” 


THE PERFECT GOLFER. 
As a set off to the life-like portrait, | 
drawn in Mr. Punch’s last 








issue, Of hole and missed it. “ Have it again!” O. 8. 
Thomson, the very human golfer, who | said Goodwin ; “I put you off by telling 
ascl ibes his failures to his opponent's my eaddie to keep still.”’ THE SNOW-WHITE I Ik 
luck and his own liver, | am tempted} “The hole is halved,” I said coldly. . 4 iis, 


to submit a slight sketch of the} After the turn, where he was five up, — is sixty-five years of age and 
perfect match-losing temperament as I} he visibly tired, and once or twice he usually looks a A tall ruddy man, 
observed it—for the last time, I hope—| swayed as if he would fall. Indeed, at with a great shock of iron-grey hair, 
in the person of that paragon of golfers,|the thirteenth hole, where a gallant and, though walking a little creakingly, 
Gabriel Goodwin. brassey shot just trickled him into the|** 5°"8 of the soil must do in later 








When we met on the first tee} water-bunker (two strokes later I 
yesterday his face wore an extreme | hopped it with a fluffed iron, without 
pallor, the result of a recent nasty/ protest on his part or comment on 
attack of influenza. | mine) a touch of vertigo nearly toppled 

“ Going strong?” I asked, for I am/|him in while he was fishing his ball 
not in the habit of making concessions | out. “Anyhow, it wanted washing, 
to the health of my opponents. was all he said. 

“Never fitter in my life,” he] At the sixteenth hole, after an un- 
answered checrily. paralleled run of luck, I had him down 

“ Been playing much lately ?” Lasked.| to one. Every time that I just fell short 

“No,” he said; “but I’m always|of a bunker he would say, “ Well 
hetter after a rest. I ought to do} judged!” and when I scraped through 
pretty well to-day.” he would say, “ Hard luck! 

He drove off and topped the ball! the run off your ball!” 
badly. As it approached the cross-| At the seventeenth he could hardly 
bunker a brave smile lit up his filmy} stand, and missed a 9-inch putt. “ All 
eye. “Serves me right,” he said} square!” I said, on a note of triumph. 
genially. Then, as the ball scrambled | « Anybody’s game,” he replied brightly. 
over and lay clear beyond, “Tut! tut!"’} At the eighteenth he was within a 
he said with a frown ; “just my luck!” | foot-and-a-half with his third. I had 

I responded with a hard low drive} to play the odd from fifteen yards away, 





at least, but it caught the bunker full in the best I could only hope to halve it. 

the face and fell in. 
“ Just your luck!” he said, and was} laying him a dead stymie. He had two 

obviously pained. And indeed I could} for a half, and his plain business was to 

see that he took little pleasure in| take no risks. But a gay smile broke 

winning the hole with three strokes to| over his wan cheek as he called aloud 

spare. for his-niblick. ‘One seldom gets a 
On the second tee he sliced hopelessly | chance of trying this stroke,” he said, 

into the rough. “ Funny thing,” he said; | “and now’s an excellent opportunity.” 

‘ it isn’t as if I wasn’t feeling fit.’ I breathed a short sharp prayer that 
[ followed suit in the same direction.|he might knock me in and remain 

“A bit off colow—what?” he said} outside himself. 

sympathetically. He did. 

Both balls were lost. He left his ‘[’ve often wanted to see that done,” 

caddie to search for his, and came over | he said, with a rippling laugh. 

and found mine for me. His own was} “ My game!” I said. 

never retrieved. ‘And well deserved,” said he, as he 

“All square,” I said. I saw noj offered me the price of a first-class ball. 

occasion to refer to his bad luck, buthe| “ But we had no bet,” I said. 

clearly felt that the thing might be! “Oh, but surely we had,” said he. 

weighing on my mind, so he just said, Being flushed with victory and in a 

“ Mine was much the worse shot ; and,| generous mood, I hadn’t the heart to 

anyhow, if I'd found my ball I doubt if! deny him. 

it would have been playable.” | : : : 
Attheseventh green(hewas nowthree| ‘How did you get on with Goodwin?” 

up, in face of the most execrable fortune) | said the Secretary after lunch. 

a marvellous recovery from a bunker| ‘Oh, I won all right,” I said. 

laid his ball dead. “Then you’ve made him a happy 
“Good,” I said, for I could afford to} man. If there’s one thing he enjoys 

be lavish, having something in hand| more than winning, it is being beaten.” 











»|i3s the devil if you are seeking a new 


Took alj| Saturday. For how 


years, he is still active and powerful, 
but—sixty-five. ... 

Now sixty-five is all right if you have 
a good master and have been in his 
| employ for a long time; but sixty-five 


job. And Old Jack, as we have thought- 
lessly called him (Heaven forgive our 
want of prescience!), after seeming to 
be as deeply rooted here as any tree, 
was, three weeks ago, suddenly told that 
he would not be wanted after that 
many years he 
had lived in this village and done his 
daily task on the same farm, I cannot 
say, but certainly for nearly forty, and 
never an hour off for illness in all that 


time. And now he had to go; find a 
new master, a new cottage; begin 
again. 





that should have travelled 250 yards | and the match was as good as over. At'| _ © ‘ied 
] | began to extend his view, giving up all 
putted desperately and lipped the hole, | hope of remaining among his old neigh- 





g, 
this time. ‘ Pure fluke,” he answered.| ‘ Well, next time,” I said, “1 think 
[ had three putts for the hole and{I’ll play with someone who makes) 
scratched the first two of them. | excuses on the score of health, and| 

“I’m afraid you’re not in the best of| blames his luck and complains of| 


health,” he said. mine and hates losing. You get more | 





He tried near about, day after day, 
for a week, but to no purpose, and then 


bours, and one evening he brought me 
an advertisement clipped from a paper. 
* Would you mind answering that?” 
he asked; for Jack did not want to be 
beholden to his late employer for any- 
thing, and he is one of those fortunate 
creatures who can neither read nor 
write. 

So I answered it. I said that I had 
known Jack for so long; that he was 
sober, willing, agreeable, capable and 
all the rest of it; and that he had been 
dismissed through no fault of his own 
but because the farmer was making 
changes all round. And I added, “ he 
is fifty-eight.” And last night Jack 
came to tell me he had got the place. 

Jack’s serious trouble will come when 
it is time to draw his old-age pension ; 
mine, when I confront St. Peter at the 
Gate. 








‘*The Stockholm Tidningen announces that 
the Nobel prize for literature will probably be 
awarded to M. Anatole, France:"’ 

Sunday Chronicle. 
Also ran: Mr. Jack, London. 


‘*Medical Man, married, resident in the 
Canary Islands, will be pleased to look after 
anyone desiring to stay in a warm, sunny 
climate. Every comfort can be secured.’’ 

Adtvt. in “* The Times."’ 
Not bad, as far as it goes, but does he 
give pocket-money ? 
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‘*WHAT KIND OF A PAIN IS IT, DARLING?”’ 


TO MESSRS. STAPLETON, FURNISHERS. 
(A little reminder in verse.) 
Sms,—As I write these lines (November 5) 
The war-god thunders at the Golden Gates, 
| The hills are carried by the Bulgar’s drive, 
And we have not yet had your Mr. Bates 








To lay our carpet. Possibly the woe 
That fills the huge dominions of the Turk 
Has made the transport business somewhat slow, 
| Has checked you in your far-off Orient work. 
The shrieks that rose when Kirk Kilisse fell 
Startled the caravans from Smyrna bound, 
There in the azure ford we know so well 
From posters in the Electric Underground. 


As when they hear beneath the Syrian skies 
The music of the bulbuls (nightingales), 
The salt tears trembled in the camels’ eyes 
And on the beach they dropped their corded bales. 


Byzantium totters; what are druggets now ?” 
The man who rides the mule said, ‘‘ Hup, get on!” 
(In Turkish)—but he knew not Why or How. 
This must have thrown your business out of gear, 
And many a priceless rug of Persian pile 

May have been pinched by some low privateer, 
The merry Grecian tar; one knows his style. 

I should not wonder if the nice young men, 
Immaculately dressed, serene and suave, 

Who showed me round your shop—October 10— 
Are clothed in sackcloth now and cease to shave. 
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They jibbed ; they seemed to say, “The bloom is gone; 
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‘*A BIG ROUND PAIN WIV JAGGY EDGES!"’ 


I should not wonder in the wild dismay 
That fills them as they read their morning press 
(Troy fell, and Carthage also had its day), 
If they have overlooked my flat’s address. 


| But come, Sirs, we are Britons, we have made 
Through stolid commerce in the teeth of storm 
Empires that ALEXANDER never swayed— 
I shall be much obliged if you perform 


The promise that you gave, though Europe frown 
And Asia tremble, and no more defer 
Coming to lay the little carpet down 
On our spare bedroom floor—the Axminster. 
EVoE. 











‘Tt seemed the height of audacity toattempt the white loser, but he 
| did so, and while the red ball seemed to remain motionless as his 
own dropped into the pocket he made a quick gesture of appeal with 
his hand to the marker, whose favourable decision received immediate 
response in a broad smile of gratification.’’—Daily News. 
The stationariness of the red ball after our attempt at a 
white loser does not worry us. What we hate to see is 
the white ball remaining motionless. 





From a letter in The Edinburgh Evening Dispatch: 
‘Have I not cause to complain, if having given say £880 for a 
house, I am told that, owing to the presence of these undesirables, 
I can only expect £6000 on a resale? ’’ 
Certainly. Any Scotsman would. 





‘© 4/- Postal Order sent with your worn umbrella to D——, will 
be returned same day equal to new.’’—Advt. in ‘* Irish Independent." 
We frequently get the creases in our postal orders taken 
out in this way. 




















“INSTINCT.” 


(An Instinctive Perversion of an evening 
at the Duke of York’s Theatre.) 
Tue First Act. 

A sitting-room in the house of the well- 


known American Surgeon, Bradford 
Mandover, M.D., F.R.S. 
Enter Walker. 

Walker. I’ve come to see the doctor. 

Mrs. Walker (slightly ruffled). 1 don’t 
quite know what my position is in this 
house. In my last place housekeepers 
didn’t have to answer bells, like any 
common servant. But I say nothing 
of that. What I do say is that, whether 
I am your wife or not—and the author 
is none too clear upon the point— 
you ’ve no business here. Get out. 

Walker. I’ve come to tell the doctor 
about his wife’s goings-on with this 
young poet. 

Mrs. Walker. You brute! 
tress never goes-on. 

Walker. Wait till you’ve read this 
letter he’s written her. It’s the rough 
copy of the one she’s going to get 
to-day. I picked it out of his fireplace. 

Mrs. Walker. A likely story! 

Walker (loftily). If you’d hever been 
a student of the drama, Mrs. Walker, 
you'd know that that sort of thing is 
halways happening. 

Exit with dignity, followed by 
Mrs. Walker. 
Enter Mrs. Mandover and her brother- 

in-law, Arthur Mandover, M.D. 


My mis- 


PUNCH, OR THE 


Mrs. Mandover. Oh, I shouldn't like | 





Mrs. Mandover. To continue our dis- 


cussion about doctors—I must 
think they are ignorant butchers. 


say | 


} 


Arthur (quietly). Did I ever tell you | 


the story of how my brother, at the 


. . . ‘es - . | 
risk of his own life, failed to cure one | 


of his patients ? 
Mrs. Mandover. Dozens of times. 
Arthur (annoyed). 


| Still, the audience hasn’t heard it. 


Mrs. Mandover (rising). 
must tell them 


Then you 


some other time. 


You ‘ll have plenty of opportunities of | instance, you want 
: 3 oak 
Here’s | brother-in-law 


talking before the play ’s over. 
Amy, and I must see her alone. 
Exit Arthur. Enter Amy Vane. 
Amy. Well, I saw the poet and I 


gave him your message. 


Mrs. Mandover (eagerly). What does | 


he say ? 


| 
| 


Oh! (Hopefully) 
'that. Well, then, you will arrange it for | 


| 
| 


Amy. Refuses to return your letters | 


and says he must see you once more to | talking to Walker and, er 
Here’s a fair copy of | to kill her)—I’m going to take you to 
He spilt the ink over | Switzerland to-morrow for your health. 


| 
| 
| 


say good-bye. 
the assignation. 
the first draft. 
Mrs. Mandover (reading the letter). 
Amy, it’s for to-night! I mustn’t! 
Amy. He’ll kill himself if you refuse. 


LONDON 


that ! Rather than he should kill 
himself, I will see him. We haven't 
too many poets in America. (Jteflecting) 
Now where can I see him at half-past 
eleven to-night ? 

Amy (trying to help). In the green- 
house? On the croquet lawn? In the 
butler’s pantry ? 

Mrs. Mandover (doubtfully). No-o-o, 
no-o-0-0. (Suddenly) 1 have it! In 
my bedroom ! 

Amy (a little surprised). Aren’t you 
thinking of Mr. Henry KIstEMAECKERS’ 
other play, dear—The Turning Point? 
At the St. James’s, you know ? 

Mrs Mandover (with simple dignity). 
Why do you grudge me a bedroom 
scene, Amy? Is there any reason why 
I shouldn’t have one too? 
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SANA, 


Big-handed Bradford. ** Another word and 
[I ’}l fall on you.”’ 
Bradford Mandover 
Mrs. Mandover 


Mr. C. AusBrey SMITH. 
Miss Lini1aN BRAITHWAITE. 


Amy. Of course not, dear. Only it 
seems so funny of Mr. KisteMAECKERS. 
To keep on and on. 

Mrs. Mandover, Really, | cannot help 


me? Thank you, darling. And if there’s 

sxver anything I can do for you—if, for 

to marry my 

. and take him right 

away well, you know how glad I 

shall be to help you in anything. 

Maeit Amy. 

Enter Bradford Mandover, M.D., F.R.S. 
Mandover. Ah, I wanted to see you. 
Mrs. Mandover. Well ? 

Mandover (grimly). I’ve just been 

(decides not 


Mrs. Mandover (staggered). Just you 


and I—alone ? 


Mandover (sternly). Quite alone. 
Mrs. Mandover (seeing a ray of com- 


| At least, he said so, but men are so/|/ort). Not even your brother, then ? 


uncertain. You never can trust them. 


| 
i 


Mandover (surprised). No. 


CHARIVARI. 
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Mrs. Mandover. 
| something, anyway. 


Oh, well, that’s 


CurTAIN, 
THe NExT Two Acts. 
The scene is the same, but the door at 
the back, leading into Mrs. Mandover’s 


bedroom, has a way of opening. The 
hour is late. 


Mandover. Arthur, I was ealm in 
the First Act, but now I’m going to let 
myself go. You’ve never seen me really 
angry. (Rushes up and down the room.) 
There! That shows you! My primeval 
passions are roused! I am a savage! 

Arthur (putting the tips of his fingers 
together). 1t would be interesting at 
this point to discuss what is meant by 
the veneer of civilisation. It won’t take 
more than twenty minutes. My view 
is this. 1 hold that instinct is largely 
the product of —— 

Mandover (succumbing to the instinct 
of antagonism which Arthur arouses 
in everybody). You are quite wrong. 
Civilisation . . . (They: discuss it ex- 
haustively) . . . But, good heavens! 
All this time my wife may be walking 
about the park with the poet ! 

[He seizes a revolver and dashes out. 

Enter Amy. 

Arthur (accusingly). You have taken 
the poet to my sister-in-law’s bedroom! 
| (Amy draws herself up.) It’s no good 
looking indignant; I know everything. 

Amy (to the audience). And I used to 
think I liked him once! 

Arthur. My brother may be back at 
any moment with his revolver. It is a 
|matter of life and death that the poet 
| should be got away immediately. That 
|being so, I will devote the next ten 

minutes to telling you what I think of 
| your behaviour in this matter. (Putting 
| the tips of his fingers together.) In the 
ior place 
| [The bedroom door opens and Mrs. 
Mandover appears in yreat distress. 

Mrs. Mandover. Oh! oh! Nothing 
like this ever happened in a St. James’s 
| Theatre bedroom ! 

Amy. What is it? 

Mrs. Mandover. When I told him I 
|was going away to Switzerland he 
|fainted and hit his head against the 
washstand! He is dying! 
| Arthur (having entered the bedroom, 
diagnoses the case rapidly, and re- 
|turns). And only Bradford Mandover, 
| M.D., F.R.S., can save his life! 

Enter Bradford Mandover, M.D., 
F.R.S. Amy and Arthur, recog- 
nising that My. AUBREY SmitH and 
Miss Linian BrairHwalre are it 
simply tremendous form, decide to 
let them have the staye to them- 
selves. 


Muandover ( fiercely). Whee is he? 
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Mrs. Mandover (surprised). In my 
room. (Hurriedlj) But all quite 
harmless, just like the bedroom scene 
at the St. James’s. 

Mandover (leaning over her). 
truth, woman! Do you love him ? 

Mrs. Mandover. I don’t know. I 
like him because he’s so different from 
you. Your great big hands are always 
cutting people open—ugh, horrid !— 
while his write beautiful poetry. I 
shut my eyes and I seem to see your 
huge hands, red with blood, cutting 
and cutting andcutting. 1’m like that. 
Your immense hands—— 

Mandover (distinctly annoyed). Say 
another word about the size of my 
hands and I shall give you a push. 

Mrs. Mandover. Well, there it is. 1 
adore being with him, and it makes me 
feel ill to think of you. Which do I 
really love? 

Mandover (still a trifle piqued). My 
“creat big hands” are now going to 
make your poet feel ill. 

Mrs. Mandover. Oh, Brad, I almost 
forgot! He hit his head against the 
washstand when I said good-bye to him. 
Arthur says that only an operation by 
you can save his life. You will try, 
won't you? 

Mandover (nastily). Wouldn't you 
love me better if I wrote some beautiful 
verses to him ? 

Mrs. Mandover. Coward and beast! 
I hate you! (Hnter Arthur.) Oh, 
Arthur, he’s going to kill him. 

Arthur (putting the tips of his fingers 
together). 1 think not. As I pointed 
out to him in the First Act, the instinet 
of a highly civilised —— 

Mandover (in despair). Oh, I can’t 
listen to this ! 

{He rushes wildly into the bedroom. 

Mrs. Mandover. Brad! Brad! (After 
a pause) How blind men are! Any 
woman would se? at once that I love 
Brad. When a woman tells a man 
that his hands are three sizes too big 
and that it makes her feel ill to think 
of him, it always means she adores 


The 


him. Oh, and L’ve just remembered 
something. What I—— By the way, 


is the door open ? 

Arthur. Yes, it’s ail right. 
hear. 

Mrs. Mandover, Well, what I really 
meant to say just now was that I 
only loved the poet with a Mother's 
love. I regarded him as a great big 
child—Brad’s child. (Turning round 
in surprise) Oh, Brad! I didn’t know 
you were there ! 

Mandover (beaming from the door). 
Excuse my shirt-sleeyes, dearest, but I 
am just about to operate ! 

CuRTAIN. 
And so to sweet “ Rosalind.” 


A. A. M. 


He can 
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COON-CAN. 


Harrity for friends of music 

Songs that made, in days of yore, 
Many glad and just a few sick 

Now are to be heard no more; 


When a dame in seanty clothing, 
Standing near a limelight moon, 
Sang, while we were faint with 
loathing, 
Songs she named from thee, O coon! 


Did she guess, when deep dejection 
Seized upon us at thy name, 

It would one day claim connection 
With a fashionable game ? 

When arboreal relations, 
Squatting on some mountain ridge, 

Tired of playing Poker-Patience, 





| Did they hail thee as inventor 
Of a pastime all their own ?-—— 

« Let us show each social centre 
| Rules as simple as Pope Joan. 


Found they could not master Bridge, | 


“ Shunning all the wiles of Poker, 
Bluff and all the facial arts, 
Make we the obliging Joker 
Two of spades or ace of hearts. 
“No one now need feel dismay at 
Guests too many or too few; 
Here’s a game we all can play at— 
Something every coon can do.” 
‘Thanks to thee for substituting 
Game of skill for dismal chant ; 
Making clear to Upper Tooting 
What Coon can and what Coon can't. 





‘“FEROCIOUS SUFFRAGIST. 
DOG WHIPS A SCHOOLMASTER.” 
Nottingham Guardian. 
“In spite of all our efforts,” writes 
Jones minimus, “the Italian greyhound 
refuses to learn this trick.” 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| ‘It was unanimously decided to present the 

jhon. treacurer and hon. secretary with an 

| harmonium in recognition of their services for 
the past year.’’—Bournemouth Daily Echo. 

| Harmonium duets will be features of 

|the coming local concert sea: on. 














BLANCHE’S LETTERS. 
AutumMN MANa@vuvREs. 
Park Lane. 

Dearest Darxne,—lI 've just been 
putting in a week or two with Jack 
and Dot Flummery at Flummery Park. 
Jack’s brothers, Dick and Tom, belong 
to the Open-Air League now, and there 
were some other members of the League 
among the people down there. Their 
goings-on, my dear, are utterly and 
absolutely ricky! They had a row of 
cots stood in the shrubbery, piled with 
blankets, and there, if you please, they 
pretended to sleep—each of them pro- 
viding himself with a big umbrella in 
case of rain! At breakfast they made 
a great show of being ravenous, of 
feeling much better than nous autres, 
and, generally speaking, of being very 
sorry for everybody else. But they 
looked wretched! Someone asked if 
they wouldn’t have some brandy before 
tackling their brekky, and one specially 
nippy morning I said I supposed they ’d 
dreamed of discovering the North Pole 
over again. Dick said, in his most 
superior manner—and the open-air 
manner, Daphne, is distinctly inclined 
to be priggish—* Open-air people never 
dream.” ‘No, poor things, I suppose 
not,”’ I answered. “To dream, one 
must be asleep!” 

The way they forced their open- 
airhood down our throats was, we 
agreed, a little bit insufferable. For 
instance, one evening, when we were 
having some music, someone sang an 
old Scotch song, “ O wert thou in the 
cauld blast, I’d shelter thee” (one 
must be either Scotch or ragtime now), 
and some of the open-air people got on 
their hind legs and said the song was 
drivel, that the person in the “cauld 
blast’ evidently belonged to the Open- 
Air League and knew what was what, 
and that the blighter who came 
doddering round with his offers of 
shelter was some blithering indoor 
idiot ! 

Talking of ragtime, it really has been 
quite a serious symptom. I hear that 
at St. Agatha’s the other Sunday the 
congregation drifted into ragtime while 
singing a hymn, and the dear rector 
reproved them from the pulpit when 
he began to preach; but before he'd 
finished his sermon the dreadful thing 
had seized him too, and he was preach- 
ing in ragtime. 

I've asimply dilly bit of news for you. 
This, my dearest, 1s to be a sideways 
winter! The draping, the trimming, in 
fact the wholeeffect of the new gown is at 
one side, and, of course, the coiffure and 
headgear follow suit. Par conséquent, 
front faces are quite quite out, and 
if you haven't something of a profile, 
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you'd far, far better be dead! You 
must decide which of your profiles you 
like best, and be dressed and coiffée for 
that side. 

Some fortunate creatures have two 
distinct profiles in different styles, and 
both presentable. Babs, for instance, 
has a retroussé, saucy profile, and a 
straight, serious one; so she can have 
two perfectly distinct styles according 
to which side she dresses for! With 
the sideways frock, jewellery and peltry 
have fallen into line and reserve all 
their best effects for one side. Oh! 
and another frightfully important thing 
—the sideways toilet has brought with 
it the sideways walk. All the forward 
walks—the glide, the stride, and the 
little frivolous pit-pat—are tombés dans 
Vabime, and we're all proceeding ad 
lécrevisse. Your Blanche is generally 
considered to be the best exponent of 
the new walk. (Proclaim it not from 
the house-tops, dearest, but I’ve got a 
big crab and take lessons from him 
every day. 

The Bullyon-Boundermere woman 
went to have some sideway frocks made 
lately, and, after turning her two pro- 
files—they ‘re both equally past praying 
for—to Olga, said, ‘‘ Now which profile 
shall I choose? Which side shall I 
have the draping and trimming of the 
gown at?” Olga felt herself in a deep, 
deep hole. She looked at the two 
profiles, and then her artistic conscience 
gained the day and she said, “I think 
I should advise madame to have the 
draperies and garniture derriére de la 
robe.” ‘Which side is that?” asked 
the B.-B. womau. 

Another leading feature of this 
autumn is the passing of the girl and 
even of the young married woman. 
It’s immensely correct just now to be 
old, and there’s quite a small rage for 
grey hair. If years haven't made you 
old, why, you must get there with a 
grey wig and burnt cork, and, if you 
want to be utterly and absolutely, you 
must stoop a little, carry a gold-headed 
stick, and sprinkle your chat with such 
phrases as, “In my young days”; “I 
don’t know what the world’s coming 
to,” and soon. Yesterday Popsy Lady 
Ramsgate was discussing the elderly 
vogue with some of us—from the stand- 
point of a juvenile, of course, or it 
wouldn’t be Popsy—and she wound up 
by actually daring to say, “It’s an 
absurd fashion, but I suppose one must 
follow it, and, if grey hair’s de rigueur, 
why, there’s nothing for it but to wear 
a wig!” 

“Or not to wear one, as the case 
may be,” said Beryl. 

Norty says this is going to be a 
distinctly lively session at Westminster. 
First there’s Scotland, where the Picts 





mean to separate from the Scots and 
set up for themselves. Then, he tells 
me, Norfolk and Suffolk and a heap of 
other counties are going to demand the 
revival of the Heptarchy, and intend to 
have their own Witenagemote (N. says, 
for his part, he thinks a Witenagemote 
sounds a distinct improvement on the 
House of Commons, where wit is con- 
spicuous by its absence!) Outre cela, 
my dearest, the people of the Isle of 
Wight and Hampshire, where the Jutes 
originally settled, are going to give 
notice that for the future they will 
consider themselves Jutcs, have Jute 
Home Rule, and talk nothing but Jute. 
It will be a long business, I daresay, 
for, as Norty says, before the Hept- 
archy people and the Jutes can speak 
their own languages they'll have to 
learn them, and it won’t be a dit easy 
to find anyone to teach either Jute or 
Hep. 

Everyone in town just now is going 
to the Natural Theatre, a quaint little 
barn of a place, but with a great mission, 
It is a reaction against the elaborate 
mounting of plays, against the modern 
form of drama, in short, against almost 
everything. There are no carpets, 
curtains, cushions or pretty-pretties of 
any kind. The audience sit on plain 
wooden benches. The stage scenery is 
drawn by children on big slates, there 
are no footlights, the stage being lit by 
a candle or two, and no make-up is 
used. The management say they are 
there to show “ common-place, every- 
day life, where common-place things 
happen and common-place things are 
said.” 

They say no author who writes for 
them is to “ grin over the shoulders of 
his characters and let off epigrams,” 
and no actor is to “get between a 
character and the audience by making 
points and by elocutionary effects.” 
Nothing particular ever happens in the 
plays, but they call a spade a spade to 
any extent, and so the Natural Theatre 
is always full! There are no Acts and 
no curtain to come down, and one 
would never know when the play is 
over (for it gives no clue to that itself) 
if it were not for a voice calling out 
from the darkness at the back of the 
stage—“ That’s all—get out!” 

Ever thine, BLANCHE. 





‘“‘There were about 6,000 spectators, and 
amongst them was the Prince of Wales, whom 
I saw with a couple of his college chums stroll- 
ing down to the ground just like any other 
eager young fresher. What a democratic thing 
this sport is, in that one common bond of 
interest unites the heir to the Throne with its 
meanest subject.’’—Daily News. 


A little unkind to one of his com- 
panions. 
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OUR WAR PICTURES. 


(Kindly lent from the stock-in-trade of some of owr contemporaries.) 






































1.—TYPICAL SCENE AT THE SOURCE OF THE DANUBE (THE NORTHERN BOUNDARY OF ONE OF THE BELLIGERENTS.) 2.—PEASANTS 
DANCING THE KPRIJPROJ IN THE BASHI Bazaar AT UsKUB. 3.—THE EX-STATION-MASTER AT Kirk Kuixisse. . 4.—LULE BurGas Boot- 
BLACK. (INSET, A SIREN OF THE SANJAK.) 5.—STAFF OF THE Horen MérropoLe at Larissa (ON THE WAY TO SALONIKA). 
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Earnest Citizen. ‘* THERE YOU ARE, MY DEAR, THERE ’S YOUR BRITISH PUBLIC. 
BUT GIVE THEM SOMETHING RISKY AND, LOOK, YOU COULDN’I GET A SEAT I¥ YOU TRIED.”’ 


SNIFF AT IT; 
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His Wife. ‘‘Tuere's NO HARM IN TRYING, DEAR.” 


CHAR IVAR I. 
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GivE THEM SOMETHING REALLY GOOD AND THEY 








“HOIST ON HER OWN PETARD.” 


GABRIELLE came in to see me, looking 
fresh and beautiful—Gabrielle, I mean. 
She covered the book I was reading 
with a leaflet explaining why Militancy 
is essential, patted me on the cheek and 
dropped into a chair. Gabrielle is a 
Pank, but a very attractive Pank. 

“Still smashing windows?” I queried. 

“TI didn’t come to discuss politics, 
uncle,” she said, “but to remind you 
that to-morrow is my twenty - first 
birthday.” 

I am not one of those who deny that 
women can be businesslike. 

“T had not forgotten it,” I answered, 
“and I have already sent you, with my 
best wishes, a present which I hope will 
prove worthy of this truly memorable 
occasion. It should reach you in the 
morning.” 

“Oh, you perfect uncle! 
“ Do tell me what it is.’ 

“Not at all,” I began to protest, 
and, as I did so, realised how helpless 
I was. There is something about the 
modern girl . 

“I decline absolut ely to move an 


— 


? 


cried she. 








inch from this chair until you u tell me,’ 
announced my niece. 

I surrendered. ‘ Do you remember, 
Gaby,” I asked, “what your weak- 
minded uncle gave you when you 
attained the age of ten?” 

“Perfectly,” said she. “You gave 
me ten coins—a farthing, a halfpenny, 
a penny, a threepenny bit, a sixpence, 
a shilling, and so on—and I honestly 
believe it was the best birthday present 
I ever had.” 

“TI hope you will find this even 
better. To tell the truth, Gaby, I was 
in a difficulty, and it has caused me a 
lot of worry. I wanted to give you 
something handsome, you see, in view 
of the unique nature of the festival, but 
for the life of me I couldn’t think what. 
I couldn’t consult you because I wished 


it to come as a surprise, and that is 


why on second thoughts I’m not going 
to tell you anything more about it now.” 

“Go on,” said Gaby. 

“Very well,” I agreed meekly after 
a pause. “I have sent you twenty-one 
Postal Orders—one for a shilling, one 
for two shillings, one for three shillings, 
, one for four shillings, and so on.’ 











A emi Sucked into her om and 
vanished. She gripped the arms of her 
chair. 


“You registered them?” she de- | 
manded. 
“No,” I confessed. “I thought that 


would tend to spoil the surprise, you 
see. Perhaps it was unwise, but one 
trusts so implicitly in the Post Oflice | 
nowadays 

“And of course you posted them in 
the pillar-box at the bottom of the 
street.” 

“Yes,” I admitted. 
of an hour ago.” 

“ And ten minutes ago,” said Gabrielle 
tragically, “I poured about half-a-pint 
of corrosive acid into that pillar-box!” 


“ Just a quarter 








‘*Captain Henry Le Seelleur, of the Swan- 
sea steamship Yukon, reported that at 7.10 on 
the night of October 28, when steaming up 
the St. George’s Channel they passed a float- 
ing star. They searched for some time to 
secure this danger to navigation.”’ 

South Wales Evening Express. 
This is a very common optical illusion, 
due to reflection, which ought never 
to take in an experienced sea-captain 
nowadays. 
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Prince Artur (complacently reflecting during Home Rule debate). ‘‘ Poor old Bonar! 


has to keep awake! "’ 


House of Commons, Monday, Novem- 
ber 4.—* It is a curious position we ’re 
in on this Bill,” said Bonner Law just 
now; “discussing academically, as if 
we were a debating society, questions 
like Proportional Representation and 
Woman Suffrage.” 

This reflection presents with simple 
force a view of the extraordinary, un- 
precedented character of debate going 
forward from day to day in Committee 
on Home Rule Bill. All know what 
was expected when the business began. 
Seemed probable that the riots which 
marked passage of Bill of 1893 would 
be exceeded in respect of eruption of 
temper and spilling of gore. And here 
we are night after night boring each 
other to death with vain repetition and 
debating - society disquisition on ab- 
stract questions. 

The only man who keeps the flag 
flying is Captain Snoparass Craica. 
Only the other night, as recorded at 
the time, he gave notice to whom it 
might concern that he was beginning 
to take off his coat. To-night at 
Question-time he went straight to the 
point. 


“Is the Prue Minister,” he asked, 











sO 


N 





the loyalists of Ulster to submit to a 
Nationalist Parliament proposed to be 
set up under the Government of Ire- 
land Bill, against their expressed de- 
termination and the terms of the 
solemn league and covenant they had 
entered into?” 

There you have it. 


cution. No beating about the bush of 


proportional representation, canals in | 


the planet Mars, and the like. Amid 


the sleepy haze that lies low over the | 


House the glorious Ulster Day is in peril 
of being forgotten. Dim are memories 
of its martial pomp, its deadly wooden 
guns, its royal escort of middle-aged 


barristers bent on breaking the law. | 
This simple question flashes it all back | 


again. At last attention is focussed on 
real issue, the actuality evaded by all 
this talk round and round about the 
inane. 

With another in seat of PREMIER 
this swift confronting of the House with 
stern reality might have led to noisy 
scene. Bitter contemptuous reply 
from Treasury Bench would have set 
Ulster aflame. Nationalists below the 


No circumlo- 


N Sd OR” 


That's the worst of being a leader—one 


‘now prepared to announce the steps! Gangway, “ grown mouldy for want of 
'he intends to take to attempt to force | a bating,” would have joyously stepped 


| in. The green would have been car- 
| peted with wigs. AsquirH not the man 
\to play up to that game. In fewest 
words he icily answered it was im- 
| possible for him at present stage to add 
anything to statements made by him 
“on June 11th and July 3rd.” 

Nobody happened to have in waist- 
coat pocket cuttings of these precise 
answers. It followed that none could 
criticise their purport, condemn or 
approve their conclusions. Whilst 
Members were wondering what was 
‘said “on June 11th and July 3rd,” 
next question was called on. House 
safely landed once more among hum- 
drum conditions. 

Business done.—Twelfth Night in 
‘Committee on Home Rule Bill. Clause 
IX. considered. 

Tuesday.—Quite a relief after long 
course of Irish debate, with Wales 
waiting close at hand for next turn, to 
have good old Scotia take the floor for 
howsoever brief interlude. Added charm 
was certain mystery that enveloped 
incident. So the mists encircle the 
brow of Ben Nevis, or, falling on the 
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breast of Loch Awe, temporarily ob-| reproof on the unhappy Minister, “ the amazed the world by resuming the 


secure its beauty. 


| SEcRETARY FOR ScoTLAND will refer to; status of a private Member, it was 


Business arose upon cluster of ques- | the Hneyclopedia Britannica, volume iv. , anticipated that his occasional ineur- 


tions submitted by Mr. Hoaer, relating | page 960, he will find full particulars.’ 
Scottish 
For the Southron there! 


to internal management of 
Universities. 


was some fine confused feeding in this 
haggis of interrogation, with its refer- 


ence t 


|sion on the scene of former triumphs 
. . ' . . . 
| That left nothing more to be said, | would create profound sensation, criti- 


> 


! discussed. 


mittee on Home Rule Bill. 
Business done——Proposal to give 


There was something of this 
on his first reappearance at the Table. 


pate ee | ° : . | ° : 
to inclusive fee, extra mural! women votes in election of Irish House}It has almost entirely disappeared 


schools, the constitution of Universities, | of Commons negatived by majority of | Since House got into Committee on 


and the authority of their governing} 173. 


bodies. 
to “my Lords.” 


Home Rule Bill he has spoken some 


Mystery deepened by allusion| J’riday.—During week Prince Artur | half-dozen times. Listened to, cf course, 
With characteristic! has pretty regularly looked in, lounging 
thoroughness, Mr. Hoacr, going the! awhile on Front Bench, whilst debate 


because he is a polished speaker and an 
interesting character. But his rising 


whole animal, dragged in repeated | on Home Rule Bill trudged along. For}has not created expected wave o! 
reference to this possibly coroneted,;}the epicure in holidays the spectacle | emotion or even that quick movemen: 


certainly eryptic, body. 

At each repetition, Kriocr- 
Cookr pricked up his ears. “My 
Lords?” Had the questions anything 
to do with the Preamble of the 
Parliament Act, that lasting testi- 
mony to the pertidy of iniquitous 
Government? If it were so it 
would be desirable that he should 
closely follow the conversation so as 
to be ready at proper moment to 
put Supplementary Question caleu- 
lated to make the guilty PREMIER 
sit up. 

His coneern in the matter, being 
that of an outsider, was nothing 
compared with the growing excite- 
ment of Secrerary ror ScorLanp, 
to whom the doses of interroga- 
tion were administered. HoaGcGre’s 
questions extended on the paper from 
No. 38 to No. 41 inelusive. In each 
one prominently figured reference 
to “my Lords.” As he stolidly 
proceeded with his catechism, the 
SECRETARY FOR ScoTLAND winced 
at every repetition of the title, as 
if Carucarr Wason, sitting on a 
Bench behind him, were secretly 
touching him up with a red-hot 


p* »ker. 


To relief of House, wrought up into; there goos John Wesley,” said the great 
state of painful tension by the mirk | Methodist regarding a 
the thing, climax was|his way to the gallows. 


mystery of 





jadds zest. “ Only for the grace of God! of concentrated attention which greets 
a favourite speaker interposing or: 
crdinary occasion. 

This largely due to cireumstances 
of the hour. The wet blanket of 


Business done—Time-table for 
progress of Welsh Disestablishment 
Bill submitted and discussed. [ With 
reference to quotation given above, 
Sark tells me that what Werstry 


of God there goes George White- 
field.” That has additional point. 
I prefer the generally accepted ver- 
sion. It is more Christian in 
humility.] 


its 





the 
the 
has 


‘‘Tt is now apparently clear that 
number of prisoners that fell into 
hands of the Allies at Kirk Kilisseh 


been - greatly exaggerated, and it would 
appear that the total number on every 


ten thousand.’’— Western Daily Press. 
So far no other paper 
heard of this battle. 


has even 


, 


‘*Beainning to take off his coat.’ - 


‘*We have it on the highest anthority 

that no announcement, official or other- 

wise, can be made as to Egypt’s neutrality in 

the present war until a decision on the subject 
has been arrived at.’’"—Eyyptian Mail. 


(Captain ‘* SvopGrass ’’ CratG.) 


malefactor on} 
Glancing at : : 
Only on the highest authority could we 








reached -n Hocae’s concluding ques-| Bonner Law, whose official position 

tion, “ Ard whether he can say what;demands some show of regular at- 

the attitude of my Lords is towards} tendance, at least one interposition per 

the extra-mural schools ?” sitting in the dreariest debate, Prince 
SECRETARY OF SCOTLAX ape -HUR applies mack om- 

Secretary or Scornanp leaped to} ARTHUR applies to himself the eom-| s+ the most part on theside of theangels. . . . 
his feet with sudden vigour suggestive placent reflection. Only for the grace | Damage roughly estimated at £1,000 was don 
of exaggerated energy on part of|of his resignation, he might to-day have | by Suffragists to the windows of eighteen shop- 
Catucart Wason. been in Boxsner’s boots. As mattersare | keepers in New 5 tee og S ; 

“Who are ‘my Lords,’ anyway ?” Pgs he may drop in when he finds! __ ee nae. ene ee 
he fiercely asked. }it convenient, depart when he pleases, | We should prefer them on our side. 
Etfect among his countrymen below | and, since there is no imperative call | = 
Gangway of this confession of ignorance | on him to take part in current debate, | “In — it ee waegun sd that cer- 
ddec ‘ ‘ . ess of e . sode. , = ; are . “0% 7 ie -_ = | tain jyourna 30 ie ype unc er discussion are 
a ~ it ) painfulness f episode | ho he is spared the weariness of closely |incapable of keeping their heads above water 
Murmurs of regret, tempered = | following it. | except by stooping to wash dirty linen in 
tone of incredulity, broke forth. The | Curious, by the way, to note what order to tickle the ears of the groundlings.”’ 
SECRETARY OF STaTE FoR ScoTLAND| comparatively little stir is occasioned China Republican. 
not to know who “my Lords” are!|when he joins in debate. When, in| As a performance this method of keep- 
Mr. Prrie rose to full height of occasion. | the ripeness of his intellectual power|ing the head above water is good, but 
“Tf,” he said, bending look of stern, and his Parliamentary supremacy, he! it is unnecessarily elaborate. 


accept this. 
‘‘Among the speakers was Lord Robert 
Cecil, M.P., who said that women would lx 








and House straightway resumed Com- ‘cally influencing decision on question | 


debate round foregone conclusion | 
of Home Rule Bill deadens influence ; 
even of his commanding personality. | 


really said was, “‘ Only for the grace | 


side of the Var Vlung battle-line is about 
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‘* HAUD MA HEEM-BOOK, TAMMAS, AN’ I’LL SHOW YE THAT SHORT APPROACH O’ JAMIE BraID’ 


TOUCHED. 


{If the Prisoner, on arraignment, pleads | 
“Guilty,” there is in the ordinary course of | 
criminal trials no occasion for Prosecuting | 
Counsel to do or say anything. If, on the | 
other hand, he pleads ‘‘ Not Guilty,’ it is 
the duty of Counsel to open the case and 
call the evidence. ]} 

He was no sudden-tempted youth, 

No first-offending soul; 
He very rarely told the truth, 
He very often stole. 


His spirit felt no wild alarm 
Nor was his mind bereft 

When policemen took him by the arm 
And charged him with a theft. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


He was the sort who neither loathes 
Nor loves nor fears the Law: 

He took the solemnest of oaths 
With no pretence of awe. 


And, if twelve foolish jurymen 
His many lies believed, 

He was not greatly joyed, nor, when 
They didn’t, deeply grieved. 


He did not curse or weep or scoff, 
He did not loudly blame 

The Judge that would not let him off; 
He took it as it came. 
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Once only did a Counsel’s speech 
Affect his hardened heart, 

Which, as a rule, was past the reach 
Of skilled forensic art. 


A timid, stuttering boy, who held 
The prosecuting brief, 

It was for him his pity welled 
In altruistic grief. 


His shaking hand, his sweating face 
Were things so sad to see, _ 

To ease the strain and end the case 
The man withdrew his plea. 








ENTENTE. 
THERE are certain London streets 
even in one’s own district that one 


|never uses; and eminent, in my case, 


among these is that one, to me name- 
less, which runs parallel with St. 
Martin’s Lane, a little to the eastward. 
It has a cheap printer’s at one end, 
opposite an eye hospital, and it runs 
away into small shops and model 
dwellings. 

Well, I chanced to be there the other 
night taking a short cut from Rosalind 
to the Strand, and found myself ina little 
crowd surrounding a large brilliantly- 
lighted motor-car. Why the crowd 


” 


waited, I did not know nor ask; it was 
enough to make one of them and wait 
|too, for that is life. And then, after a 
|minute or so, from the Coliseum stage- 
| door, which I observed for the first time, 
|emerged a polite foreign gentleman in 
jevening dress followed by a volatile 
|foreign lady with a mass of dark red 
|hair and strong animated features. 
| The little crowd palpitated and cheered, 
‘and the bolder ones among us said, 
|‘ Bong swaw,” or “ Veev Sahrah.” 

While the famous lady was smiling 
and bowing and waving her hand, and 
the gentleman was looking self-effacing, 
jand the chauffeur was putting his 
|deadly machinery into working-order, 
| I walked on, and at the corner, between 
| the cheap printer’s and the eye hospital, 
stood a costermonger with a barrow of 
apples. I reached him just at the 
moment when the motor-car, illuminated 
like an excursion steamer, passed. 
Being a gallant creature and accustomed 
to the time-table of tragédiennes he 
barely looked up from the sale of two 
Ribstons as he called out in*a hearty 
London voice, “ Good night, Sarah!” 
and again was immersed in trade. 
“Sarah Burnhard,” he explained to his 
perplexed customer. 
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A SHOOTING ACCOUNT. | A BACHELOR OF LOVE-LETTERS. 


ce 
I am going to shoot at pheasants on Tuesday next, and, | [** Love-letters between young men and women students under the 
L T one - “fogs oT coal | proper supervision of the teacher are advocated by Dr. Arthur Holmes, 
as usual, am yeginning Oo wonder how much really | of the University of Pennsylvania, as an excellent metliod of te: aching 
enjoy the performance. I am not referring to the humani- | literature.”’—Daily Press.] 





tarian aspect of the question, for in that I feel I haven't | Hexen, when I deposit at your feet 

even a keeper's dog's chance. Of course, as soon as you) A heart which you have bound in silken fetters, 
begin to think of it, you’re bound to acknowledge that | May I observe, without undue conceit, 

you’vye no mortal right to take or to attempt the life of | That you might travel far and never meet 
anything i in that blunderi ing uncertain way. On the other} | With one whe could indite more perfect letters ? 
hand there ’s your sporting primeval spirit and there ’s your | 

day in the open air and the leash of birds you take home, | Study them well, I beg: from start to end _ 

and your jolly old friendly shooting boots ‘and the grand | Their love is decked with copious quotation 
glowing tired feeling after dinner. However, as I say, we | Of classic authors ; note their careful blend 


Of style and passion; let me too commend 


won't talk of the humanitarian aspect or the compensations | Aang p LSS] 1 
Their unremitting zeal for punctuation. 


that can be set against it. We will talk of ordinary shoot- 


ing and assume it to be all right. And that’s exactly | Mark their unblemished syntax: you will find 
where the trouble is: my shooting i is now so very ordinary, | Not one infinitive that’s suffered tmesis ; 
and the missing of a bird stirs me to such gloomy fits of | No words of mine are thickly underlined 
ill-temper that even the Irish stew or the pigeon-pie at | ‘To lend them meretricious weight ; my mind 
luncheon cannot console me. Still, there it is: 1’m going | Abhors excessive aposiopesis. 

to shoot on Tuesday; I accepted the invitation with en- | 








thusiasm, and now, although the cold fit is on me, I've got | No doubt you’re moved to wonder whence has come 
to make the best of it. This singular accomplishment ; the fact is, 

It’s a curious thing how little one can judge a man ‘| At college, when I studied for Litt. Hum., 
shooting capacity from his externals—until he begins to| Although my labours touched the minimum, 
shoot. There’s a man I know who has large dreamy eyes | To English prose I gave a deal of practice. 
and haggard lines in his cheeks and forehead. His hair} There was a certain Sophonisba Brown, 

; is long and untidy and his moustache straggles, and he | And once a week love-letters I’d address her 
| generally wears a sage-green tie in a flannel collar without | Aad chote me. Mav, deacest. do uct hewn: 
« gold safety-pin. E verybody would put him down as a Their goal was but a gent in cap and gown, . 

poet or some rubbish of that sort, but everybody would be | A frigid-blooded, erudite professor. 

wrong, because he’s in a London Bank, and he’s quite | . 

incapable of missing any bird that comes within range of | My breast was yet unsmitten, fancy-free ; 
his gun. I know another man who looks as sturdy and } No chains of love availed to intertwine us. 
strong as a hippopotamus. His face is red and his cropped My compositions soon returned to me 
whiskers are also red, and his manner is the bluffest thing | Adorned with various cryptic formulz 

[ ever came across, and when he shakes you by the hand | Ranging from @ + to y —. 

he makes your bones crack. He's got an old retriever dog, | So, Helen, with my heart my skilful hand 
too, whom he controls by nicking “the nail of his thumb | You 've captured for your own—a priceless trophy. | 
against that of his middle finger, ‘and he can load his own | But, if you can appreciate the brand, 
— - : ——— ey 44 —— a go = One thing in simple justice I f verse 

Not a bit of it. e can’t hit a haystack. can honestly ay ee at nthe ann : . 
say that, bad as I am, I’m better than this barbarian fraud, SOE ong Or ene re eR Sg 
though he seems to enjoy himself just as heartily when he 

misses as other men when they hit. . “THE INSURANCE ACT. 

How would it be to set out your shooting account with CLUB PRACTICE A CURSE. 
your host in the way that accountants and men of that a ae ence _— 
eeoies fons might be done in something like the Country visitors should linger outside the Constitutional 





|Club any morning from eleven till one, and they will hear 





> ’ ° ° 9 P | Si . j as > . ao » > € A ; M4 a] re > n o 
Ropert Hatt (Guest) in ave with Joun Berks (Host) Sir JAM ° conducting the club practice. ‘ It is rather a long 
curse, involving as it does all the Cabinet Ministers and 
Cr. £ s.' Dr. : £  s.|their relations, and some of the members are a little slow 
l'o one day under the open To one hour of rain, when | in getting the rhythm correctly. It is this slowness which 
sky 100 0O everybody said, ‘‘ Let's lee feted Of ati » oft Ge J 1s: but “discust” is t 
To some birds scie ntific: ally goon and finish it” . 50 0) @S ‘red 1¢ patience Of SIF JAMES, DU Isgust 13 too 
hit . 1 0 Tomany birds missed . 20 0| Strong a word to use. 
Toone lunch and sloc- gin 1 Oj} Buttherewasnopigeon-pie 5 0 
To getting tired . - 1 0; Tohavingsunineyes . 20 0 Impending Apologies. 
Togooddinner. . . 2% 0/To being in cover where ° 8 ie eal 
To one breakfast. : 10; you couldn't see a thing 20 0 ‘« The energies of the ‘divine Sarah’ seem inexhaustible. She is 
To being motored to To going to sleep after din- | now torturing the provinces in person.’’—Ashbourne Telegraph. 
station . ‘ ° ° 10 ner in thesmoking-room 10 0 II. 
To balance . . - S& 0) To dressing in a hurry and ‘‘In addition to the disadvantage which they experienced from 
| being late for breakfast 5 0] the weather the visitors were entertained to luncheon at the park by 
To leaving pyjamas behind 10 0 | the cricket association.’-—Manitoba Free Press. 
Total . . £140 0) Total . . £140 0 nner =“ ss 


‘* Again, for an instant, she raised those wonderful eyes to his. 
He studied the thickness of the lashes as they fell once more to 
Of course you can add plenty of other items, but the | et lap.” —Truth “ Queer Story.” 
above will do as a somngte. Like leaves in Vallombrosa. 
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DID BARNES WRITE BARRIE’S 
PLAYS? 

A WELL-KEPT secret has at length 
been divulged by the dramatic critic 
of The Westminster Gazett2 in his 
reference last week in that paper to 
“Mr. Barnes’s delightful comedy ‘Rosa- 
lind.’” It is many years now since 
Mr. Baryes, disguising his identity 
under the pseudonym, “J. M. Barrie,” 
began to charm theatre-goers by his 
whimsical and artistic plays, and it is 
a question whether his admirers at this 
late date will consent to recognise him 
by his real name. 

How Mr. Barnes came to adopt the 
name of “J. M. Barrie” is not certain; 
one theory is that in his boyhood he 
knew a youth of that name, hailing 
from Kirriemuir, N.B., and that a 


friendly exchange of names was made | 


between them. 

Certain enthusiasts are declining to 
admit that Mr. Barnes is identical 
with Mr. BARRIE himself,and a BARNEs- 
BarRIE controversy is beginning to rage. 
“Did Barnes write Barrie’s plays?” 
is the question that is troubling the 
minds of some, while an equal number 
of minds are wrestling with the problem, 
“Ts Barrie the author of Barnes’s 
plays?” 

A well-known baronet has given up 
all his engagements in order to devote 
his whole attention to the important 
subject. He has spent the last two 
days in Kirriemuir, where the real 
J. M. Barrie is supposed to have lived. 
“Remember JAMIE Barrie?” exclaimed 
an old lady in a mutch with whom the 
Baronet conversed. ‘ Ay, I remember 
the wee birkie, sittin’ in his little 
blacks in the kirk, drinkin’ in the meat 
of the meenister’s discoorse. And is it 
likely that a bairn wi’ sic upbringings 
wad gi’e himsel’ to play-actin’ and the 
like? Ay, I knew the bairn; he was 
a sicht too clever to be wastin’ his time 
writin’ books, and when Mistress Mac- 
pherson read me a bit of A Window 
in Thrums, ’t was ca’ed, I said to her 
‘Losh, wumman, oor Jamie never 
wrote sic or’nery rubbish; ye ’ve been 
deceiv’t.’” Largely owing to this con- 
versation, the baronet is preparing a 
pamphlet to be entitled “ Barnes is 
Barrie,” and to be published at 12s. 6d. 

Much indignation has been caused in 
Kirriemuir by the arrival of a foreigner, 
declaring himself to be a Professor, 
who intends to drag the Kirrie river in 
the hope that something may be found 
not later than Friday next to establish 
his theory of the correct solution of the 
problem. At the time of going to 
press nothing had been discovered. 

_An amusing incident took place in 
Kensington Gardens last Friday. A 
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Helpful Herbert. ‘I say, pips’T YOU FIND THAT WEED-KILLER 1 GAVE YOU WONDERFUL 


STUFF?”’ 


Persevering Percy. ‘* WELL, Iv DIDN'T EILL THE WEEDS, BUT I THINK, WHEN I DIG 


THEM UP, IT SAVES THEM MUCH PAIN.”’ 








charming young lady rushed up to 
a short, shy-looking gentleman who 
was smoking a large pipe, and said, 
“Oh, would you be so kind as to put 
your autograph in my book?” Greatly 
perturbed by the request, the gentle- 
man had not the presence of mind to 
refuse, and, seizing the pen offered to 
him, wrote, “ Samuel Barnes,” much to 
the lady’s dismay and disappointment. 





‘*Qsculations could not be so frequent nor 
smart without being brought about by active 
buying or selling. Yesterday’s noon prices 
compared with those of to-day are almost 
identical.’’—Manchester Evening News. 

Our buying price after lunch is just 
the usual pair of gloves. 

‘The country churchyard whcre the rude 
forefathers of Hamlet sleep.” 

Literary Monthly. 
It must have been from them 
Hamlet's uncle got his rough ways. 


that 





‘Dr. Turner and a nurse have arrived by 
torpedo-goat from Gibraltar.’’—‘* Times ’’ Cor- 
respondent at Tangier. 

Personally we prefer travelling by a 
submarine hydraulic ram. 





‘‘Wanted, by respectable Couple (boy and 
baby). Accommodation for large camp.”’ 
Advt. in ‘* Sydney Morning Herald.” 
We cannot imagine a more respectable 
couple than this. 





‘The ermine, and a black velour hat, en- 
circled Kenclm and Lady Digby _ Sir 
Princess was wearing a long coat of tailless 
mother of the bride.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
We simply cannot keep up with the 
fashions. 

Notice in a Nottingham shop window: 

‘‘LapiEs COMBINATIONS. 
This is a line we cannot repeat.” 


We hardly like to say it once. 
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|made its way into the stables and was 


Tue agents of a lady well known in| 


the musical world recently communi- 
cated to the Press her experiences with 
a “musical marauder” as a warning to 
other stars of the musical firmament, 
adding the following admirable post- 
cript: “It has just occurred to us that 
these incidents might conceivably be 
construed as an ‘advertising paragraph.’ 
We assure you that such is not the 
case. Madame — is too well known 
to adopt such means.” 

We have already received several 
similar notifications, from which we 
select the following : - 

Elaine Runnymede, the famous child 
pianist, whom the German Emprror 
wittily called the Patti of the keyboard, 
has lately had a curious . 
experience. While she 
was walking across the 
links at North Berwick, 
a tee-shot, driven with}! 
great violence, hit the} 
tee-box and bounding 
off to fine slip struck 


her on the elbow. The 
golfer, who immedi- 


ately rushed backwards 
to make his apologies, 
turned out, by a re- 
markable coincidence, 
to be none other than 


the Grand Duke 
Raphael of Russia, 
who has the lowest 


handicap of any mem- 
ber of the house of Ro- 
manoff. Onlearning his 
identity Miss Runny- 


THE 
mede at once ex- 


only dislodged by the united efforts of 
all Sir Herbert’s four footmen, whose 
appearance after the struggle (as they 
were in livery and powder at the time) 
was most distressingly dishevelled. As 
the orang-utan escaped and has not yet 
been captured, Messrs. Pougher and 


| Blower have thought it desirable to 


send these facts to the papers by way 


of warning to other members of the aris- | 
tocracy who live in the neighbourhood, | 


and may not be so well equipped with 


|male retainers in case of a visit from 


the unwelcome intruder. The sugges- 
tion which may conceivably be enter- 


| tained by some vulgar minds that this 


Fare (soliloguising). ‘‘ WHat I aALways 
DELICIOUS FEELING 
ONE RUSHES ALONG.” 


humane warning is dictated by a craving 
for publicity carries its own refutation 
with it. Non dali aurtlio Samson eget, 






ONE HAS OF ABSOLUTE 


ENJOY SO MUCH IN THESE THINGS IS 
INDEPENDENCE 
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mask, and was armed with a Bliithstein 
overstrung revolver. Concert-Direction 
Leiermann cannot too emphatically 
insist on the fact that in issuing this 
warning Mr. Bamberger solely 
actuated by humanitarian motives on 
behalf of artists less richly endowed 
than himself. It is pleasant to know 
that Sir Pompey is going on well, and 
was able to eat a poached egg yesterday, 


is 








A STORM IN A PIGSTY. 

Tue strictures of the Archbishop of 
York on contemporary fiction, which 
he described as “hot, panting and 
blear-eyed,” have caused tremendous 
excitement in literary and publishing 


‘circles, and already Dr. Lane has been 


secure police protection 

against several in- 
f> furiated fictionists who 
=, have vowed to stab him 
to death with their 
stylos. 

Mr. Offiey Garbidge, 
the famous psycho- 
logical romancer, 
writes: “Dr. Lana's 
remarks are altogether 
barbarous. When I 
iwrote The Devil's De- 
light my temperature 
land respiration were 
normal and my vision 
|pellucidly clear. But 
this not a matter 
which concerns me 
‘chiefly, for my repu- 
‘tation is sufficiently 
established to take care 
of itself. His abuse is 
really aimed at the 


obliged to 


BS 





is 


AND PRIVACY AS 





perienced a welcome 


cessation of the pain, and an invitation | as Messrs. Pougher and Blower happily 
to tea with the Grand Duchess soon | put it. 


restored her to her normal virtuosity. 


Concert-Direction Nathaniel Meyerbeer | 


(sole agents for Miss Elaine Runny- 


mede) are aware that this information 
might possibly be misconstrued as a} 


piece of réclame. There is not the 
slightest ground for so ignoble a sus- 
picion. Miss Elaine Runnymede, who 
has been kissed by four Emperors, is 
the last person in the world to en- 
deavour to make any capital out of 
her casual acquaintance with a mere 
Grand Duke. 

A regrettable incident (we are in- 


Mr. Hans Bamberger, while recently 
returning from the country seat of his 
father-in-law, Sir Pompey Boldero, 
F.R.G.S., in his motor car, stopped at 
Metheglin Castle to lunch with the 
Duke of Wiltshire. The party included 


‘one Prince of the Blood, two belted 


formed by Messrs. Pougher and Blower, | 


the well-known dramatic agents) re- 
cently occurred at Marienbad Hall, 
Windsor, the country residence of Sir 


Herbert Samson, the famous tragedian. | 


While Sir Herbert and Lady Samson 


were entertaining a number of their 


friends at tea, an orang-utan which had 


" . | 
escaped from a travelling menagerie | 


Earls, and several Bishops. Shortly 
after leaving the Castle, at about 


3.45 p.m., Mr. Bamberger was held up 
by an armed footpad who threatened to 
shoot Sir Pompey unless Mr. Bam- 
berger at once handed over £1,000. 
Fortunately, Mr. Bamberger happened 
to have the money with him, and a 
terrible tragedy was thus averted. But 
the man is still at large, and Mr. 
3amberger has authorised his agents, 
Concert-Direction Leiermann, to issue 
a warning to his brother artists to be 
prepared for similar extortions. The 
robber was a tall man with piercing 





‘ great public which reads 
my books by the million, and at the 
critics who have compared me fayour- 
ably with Bauzac, Fuauperr and 
DE MAUPASSANT. 

Messrs. Broader and Blewer, on being 
interviewed by our representative, 
expressed great indignation at the obser- 
vations of the Archbishop. ‘“ What,” 
they asked, “does this obscurantist 
prelate want? Does he think that an 
enlightened democracy will rest content 
with such mawkish fictional pabulum 
as that provided by the Early-Victorian 


Sentimentalists? Let the preacher 
stick to his pulpit. The business of the 


conscientious novelist is to explore the 
drains and dustbins of humanity in the 
best interests of moral hygiene.” 
Messalina Muck, the renowned 
feminist writer, says: ‘“ These archi- 
episcopal fulminations leave me cold. 
No novelist worth her salt is interested 
in anything that is normal. The 
delineation of virtue may be left to 


eyes, who wore a black leather suit and | imbeciles and mattoids.” 
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BEING SHOWN AT THE CINEMAS?”’ 
Third Suburban Nut. ‘‘ AND PRIZE-FIGHTS! Wuy, DASH IT, 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

I REMEMBER meeting some chapters of T'he Joyous Adven- 
tures of Aristide Pol (JoHN Lane) in the pages of a 
popular magazine, and the pleasant impression they then 
left has only been increased by re-reading them in this 
collected form. Mr. W. J. Locke has shown himself equal 
to the rather difficult task of creating a consistent 
character in a number of short stories. Aristide indeed is 
a worthy companion to any in the author's gallery, and his 
adventures, joyous to the verge of improbability and a little 
beyond, are always the greatest fun in the world. See him 
outwitting a rogue of a picture-dealer, smoothing the course 
of true love, and incidentally putting five hundred pounds 
in his own pocket, all by one amazing stroke of impudence. 
That is “ The Adventure of Kind Mr. Smith.” Elsewhere 
we find him adopting (for a space) a foundling, reconciling 
husband and wife, and even—once only—himself the victim 
of swindlers. And throughout he is the same merry, kind- 


think) Mr. Locke specially delights to draw, and (I am 
quite sure) the circulating libraries will take to welcoming 


in the toils of a rather unreal domesticity, did my faith in 
him waver ever so slightly. Married existence in the 
English suburbs—no, Mr. Locke, I cannot think you 
meant me to believe this! Magazine readers have no 
doubt their demands, but I for one shall not sacrifice to 
them the reality of such a beloved vagabond. 





I have just been having the most delightful visit to 
America in the company of Mr. Arnotrp Bennett. The 
vehicle in which the trip was made was a volume called 
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Second Suburban Nut. ‘ 


hearted and wholly mercurial soldier of fortune whom (I| 


arms. Only in the last adventure, where Aristide is caught | 









Virst Suburban Nut. ‘‘I say, you CHAPS, DID YOU SEE IN THE PAPERS THAT THE ROTTEN OLD CENSOR IS GOING TO STOP CRIME 


‘AND DOG-FIGHTS!’’ 


IT S 


ENOUGH TO DRIVE ONE INTO THE TERRITORIALS.”’ 





Those United States (Martin SeckeErR), and, in simple 
honesty, I never yet met any collection of printed pages 
that Conveyed-so vivid an impression of actuality. Nobody, 
I suppose, needs to be told at this period of time that Mr. 
ArnoLD Bennett is gifted with an eye for the effective 
detail. Two continents are enriching him for it’ at this 
ivery moment. Naturally therefore this makes him the very 
|man for a transcriber of the emotions produced by strange 
| places and people. I have never personally seen the United 
States, but this book has for the first time made me waver 
jin the hitherto fixed determination that I never will. 
| Perhaps this is because wherever he goes, on great liners, 
lin trains, and hotels and institutions, the author fastens 
unerringly upon the human interest of the scene; and 
'human interest is a wonderfully reassuring thing. It can 
|even rob of its terror such a spectacle as the interior of the 
| chief telephone exchange in New York or the palace of an 
|insurance king. I wish I could quote to you some passages 
|in the book, but that is not possible. Moreover, the fascina- 
|tion of it is cumulative; once begun it holds you like a 
| romance, even like one by the same author. The chapter 
on a journey by the New- York-to-Chicago train is in especial 
an epic of modern travel. On the whole, I came away 
from my visit with a firmer conviction than ever that, if 
Those United States are a wonder, this Mr. ARrNoup 
BENNETT is very certainly another. 





My Love and I, says in effect an intriguing announce- 
|ment of the English publishers (ConsTaBLk), is the work 
| of a well-known (American) novelist, who prefers to adopt, 
| because of his autobiographical references, the pseudonym of 
“Martin Reprietp.” The author indulges himself in some 
| rather flamboyant diction, as when, in describing a young 
| lady bringing in a newly bought hat, he speaks of her as 
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“really happy in that she carried a bandbox and was so 
fain of it that she had to open it in the hall and show me 
her fruit, plucked from the tree of life.” 
counting this imaginative idiosyncrasy of style, which tends 
to mask a real sincerity and thoughtfulness, one can enjoy 
a quietly interesting story, carefully planned and told. 
Martin, making an early literary success, marries a woman 
whose coldness, shallowness, suburban outlook and petty 
avarice are hidden from her adorer by her beguiling beauty. 
He later finds his real affinity in Ellen Tracy—meets her 
in an enchanted garden, a sentimental variant of the! 
rendezvous in The Brushwood Boy—but under the in-| 
spiration of her generous demand that he should be! 
“splendid ” cleaves honourably to his wife and little son, 


checkmating the imperturable, crass constancy of rich, 
owlish Cousin Tom, a would-be lover. The beauty, distine- | 


tion, and courage of Ellcn are wellexpressed. And there is 
another charming character, a pattern of patient unselfish- 
ness, Mary Owen, with which the author makes amends for 


the bandbox). There is 
throughout a gpa ; 
striving after the ex-| 4 : ch ol 
pression of the tr agedies | =e | 
and glories of literary 
endeavour that would! 
be pretentious if it 
were not so obviously 
sincere. 


ryt 


sae 


| -——— 





The underlying theme | 
ef Mr. RicHarpD Bacot’s 
book, Darneley Place 
(METHUEN), the 
theory that a person 
may be unconsciously 
influenced in his ac- 
tions by the will of 
another not necessarily 
alive. I call this a 
theory because I sup- 
pose none can take the 





is 


THE 


risk of stating it as a 

fact, except by proxy. eee 

And Mr. BaGor does not actually do even that. 
sets two very delightful people discussing it, one 

the religious standpoint, the other from the scientific, | 
and they are mutually convinced to the extent 


not being able to find any other explanation of what | 
happens. The first is Cardinal Lelli, a shrewd, kindly 
adviser of all who bring him their troubles. 
and his conversation generally 
he sends everybody, from the Princess, his daughter-in-law, 
downwards, to the devil. 


The young couple are eventually brought together “by In- | 
fluences (with a capital letter, since there is something | 
occult about them) which—— _ But I have already tackled | 
the influence question. Mr. 
measure—there is quantity as well as quality—that I can 
tell no more of the tale than that. And sample threads do} 





not give much of an idea of the pattern. It is too well woven. 


I commend The Rough and the Fairway (HEINEMANN) to 
all golfers. It is “An enquiry by the Agenda Club into the! 





{ problem of the Golf Caddie.” 


Accepting or dis-| 


‘the efforts already made by a few golf-clubs to improve 


| ee ° 
training and education 
‘his class engaged in other fields of labour ; 


| 
| 





} 


| 


Bacor gives such generous | 
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any eccentricities of style (it was Mary who was carrying ployed ; 


WORLD'S WORKERS. 
A TRAINER BREAKING IN WILD RABBITS FOR CONJURING PURPOSES. 


He | at 
from | for 


of |—literally—in the neck, and Boudicca, with the satisfy- 


| second-i in-command, Alawn, and went off to live happily in 
The other is | the forest. 
Professor Rossano, who ‘mingles his penetrating arguments | which in his novel Boudicca (OuseLEy) Mr. C. H. Dupiey 
with | good - humoured | Warp has woven round the picturesque personality of the 
sarcasms, unless he chances to be correcting proofs, w hen | “ British warrior queen’ 


Various complications are ‘full of thrilling movement, and—to me at least—atmo- 
worked out by a number of very lovable people who live | ‘spherically convincing. 
and love in very lovable places—chiefly in Italy—with the;}manners and customs of the ancient Britons, and it is 
sinister shadow of a Sicilian vendetta in the background. extremely interesting to note how some of the quaint old 


| 


[Novamsen 13, 1912. 
Those who are imtorestioa in 
difficulties of “blind alley” occupations 
will welcome this very sound and honest piece of work. 
It gives statistics, drawn from a large number of repre- 
sentative clubs in the neighbourhocd of London, of the 
rates of caddies’ payments, their hours of employment, their 
ages and the conditions under which they work. It records 


the solution of the 


\these conditions and to find employment and instruction 
for caddies in their long waiting hours. It shows that the 
very circumstance of ‘enforced idleness, which is apt to 
| demoralise the caddie and unfit him for subsequent employ- 
ment at home or in the colonies, offers opportunities for 
which are denied to most boys of 
and it modes stly 
offers suggestions as to the best means of utilising these 
opportunities. The relations between caddie and player 
should be something closer and more personal than those 
that are commonly recognised between employer and em- 
and no one can read this little book, so happily 
entitled, without a fresh 
sense of the responsi- 
bility that these 
‘relations impose upon 
jall good golfers. Give 
me the fair way rather 
{than the rough. 





| He was in many re- 
|spects an unpleasant 
| person; but I could not 
ihelp feeling a little 
‘sorry for Marcus, the 
ee | Centurion, when, like 

| Mr. Smee in The 
| Newcomes, he stood, 
“looking steady, you 
| know, as if he was going 
|to see whereabouts he 
should hit Boadishia.” 
He had no chance at all. 
Thereshe was,that slim, 
jradiant girl, painted 
—"bright blue and jabbing 
a six-foot spear. An awkward situation 
However, he had murdered her fiancé, so 
is wasted on him. Eventually he got it 








him with 
Marcus. 
|perhaps pity 


ing feeling that her duty had been done, married her 


That is the main theme of the spirited narrative 


’ (for Boudicca, despite the spelling, 
|is none other than Mr. Gandish’s Boadishia). It is a story 


I know a great deal now about the 


| practices survive to. this day. 
'this country a bit longer, Geminius, you will be amazed at 
some of their customs. He . . . had a passion for 
borrowing money. He wished to borrow from me, and 
|repay in the next world.” Not fifty yards from Bouverie 
Street have I met again and again the descendants of this 
rugged old ear-biter “whose very name is lost in the mists 
lof the past. The formula, it is true, is now “till Saturday,” 
but the system remains unchanged. And there are people 
who do not believe in heredity. 


“When you have lived in 

















